CONVERSATIONS  OF NAPOLEON
The recorded conversations of Napoleon present a certain difficulty. After the first two years of the Consulate he rarely unbuttoned himself in talk. And those with whom he may have done so most frequently, such as Duroc, or Berthier, or Bertrand, are mute. He was no doubt a great talker in public, but when he talked in public he said not what he thought, but what he wished to be considered as his ideas. At St. Helena we have a great mass of these disquisitions, for he was always in the presence of diarists, and knew it. Las Cases and Moiitholon record nothing else. But all through his reign there are abundant notes of the clear, eloquent, pungent discourse which he affected in public. Villemain gives some admirable specimens on the authority of Narbonne. These are almost too elaborate to be exact. There is, however, scarcely one of the innumerable memoirs published on the Napoleonic era which does not attempt to give specimens of Napoleon's talk.
But to get at the man, or what little is accessible of the man, we must go elsewhere. In our judgment, Roederer is the author who renders most faithfully the conversation of Napoleon. He gives us specimens of the earlier consular style when Napoleon was still a republican in manner and surroundings, when he was still a learner in civil government, before he eyed a crown; specimens of his discourse at the council of state; chats at the Malmaison or St. Cloud, and also long conversations of the later period, reported verbatim, with life-like accuracy, so far as one can now judge. Read, for example, Roederer's report of his conversations with Napoleon in January and February, 1809, in 1811, and especially in 1813. They form, in our judgment, the most vivid representa-
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